BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


: UPON first commencing their litera- 


> eareer, the editors are desirous of 


‘uring the,approbation, and insinuat- 
ig themselves into the favour of their 
Peaders. 


Pe inexperienced in the paths of litera- 
e. ‘To perform the duty they have 
# umed, they wish at an early stage of 
ppeir journey, to recommend themselves 
my the suavity of their manner and the 
westrained freedom of their deport- 
ent. They donot wish to stride along 
ith unbending hauteur, dragging their 
luctant followers through the barren 
astes of dullness, and insipidity, indif- 
trent to their comfort, convenience. or 

® -asure; but rather te mingle in their 
arch and beguile the tedium of their 
purney, by delicate attention and ocea- 
onal remarks, directing their view to 
ery object) that may amuse and in. 
ruct and leading their way through 
poling groves and blooming  vales 
rough cultivated fields, delicious gar- 
bus, and verdant spots where nature 
urishes an wild luxuriance.” whose 
enial influence shall exalt and harmo- 


orn 
o Prhey havescome forward as guides to 
@ 





nize the mind, and whose diversity of 
prospect shall not pall by too frequent 
observance, or satiate by a recurrence 
of similar beauties. 

The «*Trio” are aware of the diffi- 
culties and disadvantages, to which a 
work of this nature is at its commence- 
ment liable. “hey anticipate the smiles 
of pity. the seoff of contempt, and the 
sneer of malignant criticism, which their 
productions may awaken. But these are 
trials to which all who become candi- 
dates for public favour are exposed, and 
which, as they are in a greater or less 
degree deserving will be proportionably 
felt. They trust however they have ful- 
ly appreciated their labour, and the 
means of accomplishing it, and humbly 
anticipate by unwearied exertions to 
prove, that they need not pity, deserve 
not contempt, and despise the sneer of 
envy. ‘To fair and eandid investigation 
they are ever open, and to remarks ur- 
ged with temperance and judgment, 
they will reply with moderation and re- 
spect: But the insinuations of pseudo 
critics, the carpings of misanthrophy 
and ill-nature and the dark inunendoe: 
of jealousy or maleyolence, they wil! 
never-condescend to notice. 
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2 THE PARTERRE. 


This work is principally designed for 
t4e inculeation of correct principles, and 
the dissemination of useful knowledge 
among the rising generation, and those 
whose situation and pursuits preclude 
the possibility of their applying to the 
many different sources, from whence 
intelligence is acquired. A portion of 
the paper shall therefore be appropria- 
ted to subjects suitable to this class of 
readers, combining in it amusement and 
instruction, and which may be a source 
of pleasing gratification, and permanent 
benefit. ‘The editors will however en 
deavour to render their miscellany wor- 
thy the attention of maturer years, and 
by the insertion of such original and se- 
lected articles, as may by their merit 
deserve preservation, hope to render it 
a relaxation from the cares of business 
and the toil of study, where the man of 
letters may be sometimes amused, and 
from whence the man of taste may be 
enabled to cull an occasional flower. 

To the ** fairest of creations works,” 
the « Tr10” beg leave in an especial 
manner, to address themselves. ‘hey 
have ever evinced a love of Literature, 
and a desire for its encouragement, and 
it is presumed in this instance only their 
aid will not be withheld. Itis their smile 
whichis the reward of every achieve- 
ment and the primary incitement to ac- 
tion, which nerves the arm of the intre- 
pid warrior, and inspires the tuneful 
numbers of the poet, and without which 
every exertion would fiag, and every 
Jabour become dull and spiritless. To 
merit and receive their favour and ap- 
plause,is the summit of our ambition,and 
the highest compensation for our la- 
bours. ‘To win the smile of beauty, 
would be an object sufficient to eall 
every attainment into action, and dis- 
close each latent power of the mind ; in 
which every energy should be engaged, 
and, to which every aim should be di- 
rected. ‘The editors flatter themselves 

the “ Parrerre” will be graced by 
the visitation of beauty, and that her 
soul-enlivening beams wil! vivify and 
expand their opening buds, and her 
cheering, influence support the tender 














That her fairy hands will often cull 
charming nosegay. or deck with 
original blossom the muses bower. 

‘Though. it is not the intention of 
editors to place any considerable re 
ance on fortuitous assistance, they y 
nevertheless feel themselves gratifij 
by any literary communication wi 
which they may be favoured. and 
those of merit, a prompt attention 
be given. It is hoped the literay you 
of our city will again step forth as « 
didates for the muses favours, and exe 
their talents to prove, that this is not th 
land | 


“ Where fancy sickens, and where genius dies, 
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but that in this favoured soil, Fancy 
plumes her wing, and genius soars wi 
renervated vigour. 

Before concluding this address, ¢ 
editors would remark, that ifany deg 
of encouragemeut is afforded them, t! 
will occasionally vary the plan of 
++ PARTERRE,”’ 80 as to embrace a gre 
er variety of interesting matter, and | 
rendering it of more general utility, ¢ 
deavour to deserve a greater portion § 
public patronage and support. 

































































[From Herder’s scattered leaves and letters. | 





THE UNIVERSAL FARCE DISPLAYED. 
THE worldis a theatre ; mankind ag), .; 
7 si 
the comedians; chance composes (i oi) 
piece, and fortune distributes the part§ io 
theologists aud politivians govern (® . 
machines ; and philosophers are tm . 
spectators. The rich take their places ° ™! 
the pit and upper boxes, the powerful! 
the front and sides, and the galleries amg “S", 
for the poor. The women distribu] Bore 
fruit and refreshments, and the unforti@ An 
nate snuif the candles. Folly composeg At he: 
the overture, and time draws the ¢ Ue 
tain. The title of the piece, is mund et 
vult decipi,ergo decipiatur, + If the worl a. . 


will be deceived, let it be s0.’? The opel Pou 


ing of the farce begins with sighs aij And a 
tears: the first act abounds with chim ~ 4a 
erical projects of men: the frantic t 

re 





plant, and revive the drooping flowers: 


tify their applause with reiterat® 
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avos, While the sagacious bring their 
ateals into play, to damn the perfor- 
ance At going in, a sort of money is 
nid, called trouble, and in exchange a 
ticket is given, subseribed uneasiness. 

order to obtain a place. The variety 

objects which appear, for a short time 
vert the spectators, but the unraveling 

the plot and intrigues. well or ill con- 
rted, force the risible muscles of the 
hilosophers. 

We are giants who presently become 
igmies, and dwarfs who imperceptibly 
tiain an enormous height. Thus we see 
nen exerting all their efforts, in the pur 
sit of the most eligible plans, guided by 
rudence, and armed with precaution. 
ho are nevertheless circumvented in 
ll their pursuits, and frustrated in all 
ndeavours ; whilst here we observe a 
roup of indolent, careless fellows, who 
itain the highest pitch of mundane 
plicity. 

Such is the farce of this world, and 
ewho would choose to divert himself 
ith it at his leisure, should take his 
lace in some obscure corner, where he, 
nobserved, may be a spectator of the 
hole performance, and in safety laugh 

at it, as it deserves. 


For the ParTerre. 


THE QUEEN OF MAY, 
Vecasioned by reading in some of the 
daily prints aa account of the corna- 


tion of a young Lady, as ‘* QUEEN OF 
maY,” at Raleigh (N. C.) 


t is supposed to be spoken by one of the Ladies 
4 engaged in the ceremony. 


Again the “‘ Goddess of the Spring,” 
Celestial May it seen, 

Borne on the zephyrs balmy wing, 
And robed in emerald green. 


At her approach’the flowers disclose, 
Their buds and breathing sweets ; 

And nen from its cell, the rose 
Her airy foot-step greets : 


The sweet musicians of the grove, 
Pour forth their tender tale ; 

And all the laughing train of love, 

* Her genial influence hail! 

Where yonder widely-branching tree 
Presents its cooling shade, 


hy subjects wait to bend the knee, 
. And crown thee lovely maid. 


Come beauteous Queen, this circling wreath, 
Of early blooming flowers, 

Was warm’d by western breezes breath, 
And bath’d in April’s showers. 


By friendship’s votive hand ’twas wove, 
Enrich’d with friendship’s vow ; 
Tis offered as the gift of love, 
To diadem thy brow. 


The rose is red, but O! thy blush, 
Can shame its deepest dye ; 

When mantles o’er thy cheek, the flush 
Of virgin modesty. 


Mild is the violets azure hue, 
Like yonder cloudiess sky ; 

But can its tints of soften’d blue, 
Compare with Mary’s eye? 


Then O! this fragrant garland wear, 
On Flora’s festal day ; 

While hail’d the fairest of the fair, 
And crown’d the “‘ quEEN oF May.” 


For the “ Pantenre.” 
A CRITIC. 
In Imtation of. Butler. 


A Critie is~a kind of alien emmissa- 
ry sent from the nether world to plague 
mankind: he performs his office admi- 
rably, and practices doing the nation as 
much injury as possible, avowedly, pro 
bono publico. Like a gander, when and 
wherever, he hisses, his noisy followers. 
flourish their quills, and continue the 
clamor with redoubled fury, whether 
deserving or not; until the poor victim 
stunned by their vocifications is glad to 
withdraw from the field. Like a petty 
politican, he is continually, telling his 
betters how they should act, and being 
incapable of performing as well himself, 
he censures and disapproves of all they 
have done. 

As a half-starved epicure would will- 
ingly do at the table of any easy dispo- 
sitioned gentleman, he very politely 
steps forward and undertakes to save 
the public all trouble by tasting of every 
dish of literature, fresh from the press, 
in order to ascertain if it is well cooked : 
between each mouthful, however. he 
starts so many objections, that the goo 
natured people, who were before licking 
their chops, actually lose their appetite 





and are almost persuaded it smells, He 
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is a fanatic who condemns all who are 
not of his own opinion, and will allow ef 
none superior, in taste to himself and 
party. 

He searches through a book as mice 
do a napkin, who when they find a spot 
of grease stick there until they have 
knawed every particle cloth and all, and 
the house-wife finding it partly eaten, 
instead of mending it, censigns it to ob- 
livion. He mortally hates genius, and 
endeavours te crush it upon its first ap- 
pearance, as weasels kill young hares, 
and some birds are said to break the 
eggs of others. As there is no one thing 
which suits the palate ofevery person, 
so critics are continually quarrelling 
one with another like a pack of wrang- 
ling dogs who have stolen a piece of 
meat ; they tear and Jacerate and roll it 
in the dust until even the eur himself is 
loath to touch it. Having learned the 
dictionary and obtained a smattering of 
latin and greek, or, what is much the 
same, a college education, he considers 
himself fullyempowered,like manyknow- 
ing fire-men, to pull down any tenement 
which bids fair to eseape the fire. He is 
a self significant fellow, who intrudes 
where he is not wanted, and insults the 
people by giving his opinion unasked, up- 
on every ‘subject, as if they were defici- 
ent in sense and could not judge for 
themselves. 

Born with a mouthful of vinegar, his 
visage bears testimony of the turn of his 
mind. and he amuses himself with spit- 
ting his acrimony at whoevr unluckily 
comes within reach of his saliva. There 
are some authors of ancient date, whose 


works he defends with all the bigotry of 
a musselman against an attack on his. 


alkoran, and woe to him who has the te- 


merity to question their sanctity or 


doubt their supremacy; he pretends 
they never were nor ever will be equal- 
led, as to being excelled it is impossible, 
No dog guards an empty market eart 
with more jealous vigilance, than he, 
these old style writers, who require year- 
iy editions and innumerable notes to be 
understoed: he bites barks, or snarls at 
any one whe may approach near to them, 
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and becomes at length so malicious 


growling. 


Occasioned by seeing the portrait of 


Bless thy promethean muse, 


Possessing more than vocal power, 


Whose lineage in a raptured hour, 
















she looks 


he cannot suffer an innocent person gi brsh « 
pass by without shewing his tusks aug tras 


les, Genit 


Re I ob 
STANZAS ON PAINTING, ‘les in th 


o Spect 
y suftn’it 
For thou 
nin the 


deceased Sister. 
Supposed to have been written by 


THOMAS CAMPBELL pote ae 
hose hant 

Ok thou, by whose expressive art Whose t: 
Her perfect image nature sees ¢ mirror 


In union with the graces start, 


And sweeter by teflection please : 


In whose creative hand, the hues 


Stolen from yon airy rainbow shine, 












And call the fairest of thee nine. A perso 


ked iri 
S “ wor 
l the o1 
e died 
rted, 1 
litor, 


rid. 


Persuasive more than poet’s tongue. 


From love, the sire of nature sprung,” 
Does hope her high profession meet, 

Is joy triumphant? Sorrow flown. 
Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 

When all we love is all our own. 


“ ther d: 
But oh! thou pulse of pleasure dear, 






miry be 
Slow throbbing cold, I feel thee part : sct 
Love’s absence plants a pang oni wagris 
Or death inflicts a keener dart. bk’d Jer 
Then for a beam of joy, to light lo vou 
On memory’s sad and wakeful eye, n the « 
Or banish from the noon of night, he 
Her dreams of deepest agony. 

Shall song its witching cadence roll? One 
Yes now the tenderest air repeat, in V 
That breath’d when soul was knit to soul, a 
And heart to heart responsive beat. m nin 

What visions rise to cheer, to melt! eing | 
The lost, the loved, the dead are near ! Phat ho 
Oh hush that strain too deeply felt, Be ext 
Oh cease that transport too severe. 
‘Pance t 
But thou severely silent art, 4 plot 
By heaven and love was taught to lend g er has 
A milder solace to the heart, ne | 
The sacred image of a friend. Be se 
All is not lost of that possessed hen ¢ 
For me, thou sweet memorial shme, Pverie 
While close and closer to my Breast, lack | 
I hold the idol all divine ; * 
im, | 
Or gazing through iuxuriant tears, par Wi 





Mild o’er the loved, departed form, 
‘Till death’s ceid besom half appears, 
With life and speech and spirit warm. 





casi 
peed. 
ue Wie 
or pri 
ould | 










* Alluding to the supposed ori¢@ of painting fro 
a Corinthian female sketching the shariow of he 
Lover‘s profile as he lay asleep. 















nd ay 





jes, Genius, yes, thy mimic aid, 
reasure tp soul has given, 


Where beau 
iles in the 


o Specter forms of pleasure fled, 

suftn’ing sweet’ning tinvs restore, 
or thou camst give us back the dead 
n in the lovelicst looks they wore. 


“hen blest be nature’s guardian muse, 
Brose hand her perish‘d grace redeems 
Vhose tablet of a thousand hues, 
ie mirror of Creation seems. 


A person pronouncing a pamygeric on a hump. 


seem a purer gem, 


s canonized shade, 
uted hues of heaven. 
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ANECDOTES. 
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She looks _— this tranced hour, 
bright eye 

iiave sparkles on the throne of power, 
r glory’s, wealthy diadem. 


of the students observing his great con- 
sternation, desired to know the cause. 
The tutor, seareely able to speak, in 
broken accents said a Bear & nine Cubs - 
a Bear and nine Cubs! The old bear 
pursued me with all fury which is com- 
mon to these devouring animals, and I 
have but just escaped with my life. 
Several of the students, at his request, 
immediately accompanied bim to the 
place where his life had been exposed 
by those beasts of prey: when, to his 
great mortification, he found that the 
bears consisted of a large pine stub, en- 
circled with a number of smaller ones. 
Soon after, at a quarterly examination, 
the same tutor put this question to one 
of the students; «How would you ex- 











ked friend of his, who had made his exit trom 
s * world of woe,’ in the ardour of his passion, re pies. 
l the overflowing of his heart, happened to say, | how woald you express fear ?*? The stu- 
e died latented, for he was a generous, open- dent assuming the phiz of consternation, 
arted, upright man—” “then”. interrupted his 


rid. 


litor, “I suppose he went straight to a better 


ther day whetfthe Spot in the Sun made a noise, 
mmy beggedea smoke glass from a crowd of 


wagrish you 


school S; 
arin a lover of fun, 
sk’d Jem what ft meant, when he saw he had done, 
lo you,” repliéd, he, “ it may strangely appear, 
n the old coufttry, *tis common, tho’ never seen 


here.” 





One of the tutors ofa certain Universi- 
in Vermont, took a walk early in the 
orning, before prayers, for exercise. 
eing buried in eontemplation, for which 
sat hour of the day was very favourable, 
- extended his walk toa greater dis- 


or prayers. 


Woce thanusual. At length he entered 

plot of grounds from which pine tim- 
er had beemeat and burnt, and the fire 
ad left the stumps exceeding black, 
hen on a sudden, he emerged from his 
everie, and seeing a cluster of those 
lack objects at a small distance from 
im, he took them to be bears. 
car which 
casioned his return with all possible 
peed. Ile arrived at the chapel door 
€ moment the students were entering 
By his great exertions he 
ould do little more than pant for breath, 
ml appeared amazingly frighted. One 


The 
is apprehension excited, 


press anger?’ The question was an- 


| swered. He then says to the next, “ And 


with uplifted hands and a faultering 
voice, replied, “a bear and nine cubs' 
a bear and nine cubs! 


00 
REFLECTION AT SEA, 








See how beneath the moon-beam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast! 
And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murmering then subsides to rest. 


Thus man the sport of bliss and ease, 
Rises on Time’s eventful sea ! 

And having swell’d a moment there, 
Then melts into eternity. 


Moore 


me EY meme oo 


DISTINCTION OF SEXES. 


Women have generally quicker per- 
ceptions: men have juster sentiments— 
women consider how things may be 
prettily said; men how they may be 
spoken properly. In women, (young ones 
at least) speaking accompanies, and sel- 
dom precedes reflection ; in men reflee- 
tion is antecedent—Women speak to 
shine or please; men, to convince or re- 
fute—Women admire what is brilliant ; 
men, whatis solid—Women prefer an 
extemporancous sally of wit, or a spark- 
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ling effusion of fancy. before the most 
acute reasoning, or the most laborious 
investigation of facts. 

In literary composition, women are 
pleased with point, ¢urn, and antithesis; 
men, with observation, anda just deduc. 
tion of effects from their causes. Women 
admire passionately; men approve cauti- 
ously.—One sex will think it betrays a 
want of feeling to be moderate in their 
applause; the other will be afraid of ex- 
posing a want of judgment, by being in 
raptures with any thing. Men refuse to 
give way to the emotions they actually 
feel,while women sometimes suffer them- 
selves to be transported beyond what the 
oceasion will justify. 

In short, it appears that the mind in 
each sex has some natural kind of biass, 
which constitutes a distinction of char- 
acter, and that the happiness of both 
depends in a great measure, on the pre- 
servation and observance of this distine- 
tion; for, where would be the superior 
pleasure and satisfaction resulting from 
mixed conversation, were this difference 
abolished? If the qualities of both were 
invariably and exactly the same, no be- 
nefit or entertainment would arise from 
the tedious and insipid uniformity of 
such an intercourse; whereas conside- 
rable advantages are reaped from a se- 
lect society of both sexes. The rough 
angles and asperities of male manners 
are imperceptibly filed, and gradually 
grown smooth, by the polishing of fe- 
male conversation, and the refinement 
of female taste ; while the ideas of wo- 
men acquire strength and solidity, by 
their associating with sensible, intelli- 
gent and judicious men. 





oo 
THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


How diversified, how wonderful, and 
we might almost say, how unlimited-are 
the works of nature! With all our boast- 
ed knowledge, we may spent a life in 
studying and examining a single drop of 
water, and still perhaps, have more to 
discover in it. Lewenek the Philoso- 





pher, observed thousands of animals, | habitants of Carmena. (says 
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with fins in it, and Hook has caleuh. 
ted as many as thirty thousand in 4 
drop, as small as a grain of millet. ‘ 
Saint Pierre, speaking of his obser. ff 
vations, and researches in natural histo. 
ry, elegantly writes, ** bul I found my. 
self in the condition of a child, who, with 
a shellhad dug a hole in the sand, to hol 
the water of the Ocean!” 
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Selected for the Parterre. 


MODES OF SALUTATION, AMONG 
THE VARIOUS NATIONS. 


The Islanders, near the Phillippines, 
take the hand, or foot of him whom they 
salute, and with it gently rub their face, 
The Laplanders apply their nese strong. 
ly against that of the person they salute, 
Dampier says, that at New Guinea, they 
are satisfied to put on their heads the 
leaves of the trees, which have evet 
passed for symbols of friendship ani 
peace. Many salutations are incommo- 
dious and painful ; it requires great prac 
tice to enable a person to be polite in an 
island situated in the straitsof the sound f 
Houtman tells us, that they saluted hinf 
in the following grotesque manner} 
They raised his left foot which ther} 
passed gently over the right leg, and 
trom thence to his face.” The inhab- 
itants of the Phillippines use a more 
complex attitude; they bend their bof) 
dy very low, place their hands on theitf wet 
cheeks, and raise at the same time one} 
foot in the air, with their knee bent.—} 
The Negroes are lovers of ludicrous ac-} 
tions; and hence all thei® ceremonies 
are farcical. The greater part of them 
pall their fingers till they erack. Snell- 
grave gives an odd representation of the 
embassy the king of Dahoney sent him; 
the ceremouy of Salutatiogs consisted of 
the most ludicrous contortions, When 
two Negro Monarchs meet, they eu 
brace in snapping three times the mid- 
dle finger. Barbarous uations frequently 
imprint on their salutations the disposi 
tions of their character. When the in- 
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caleul,, qrould shew a particular mark of esteem, 
hey breathed a vein, and presented, for 
let. he beverage of their friend, the blood 
s obsep. 923 it flowed. ‘Che Franks tore the hair 
al histo, prem the head and presented it to the 
und my. ag they saluted. The slave eut his 
tho, with puait and offered it to his master. ‘The 
L, to holy Lbinese are singularly affected in their 
personal civilities. ‘They even calculate 
the number of their reverences, and 
these are the most remarkable postures : 
the men move their hands in an affec- 
tionate nranner, while they are joined 
gether on their breast, and bow their 
head a little. If they respect a person, 
they raise their hands joined, and then 
lower them to the earth in bending the 


nd in 4 


MONG 
NS. 








ippines body. If two persons meet after a long 

om they separation, they both fall on their knees, 

ir feck and bend the face to the earth; and this 

strong. feeremonythey repeat two or three times 

salute Surely we may differ from the senti- 

sa, thal ment of Montaigne, and confess this ce- 

ads thepremony to be very ridiculous. It arises 

a oa from the natural affectation. They sub 

hip and stitute artifi¢ial ceremonies for natural 
aclluns. 

comme- 

at prac 

tela an cn 

> sound & . 

ted hin] TEMPER. 

“gr ’ “ A mild and sweet tempered old man, 

ve, anjpet Woman, whose mind is rather chaste 

Inhalt than severe, and whose manners are 

ae discreet rather than grave, is the most 

aie ba graceful ornament humanity ean boast, 

n thereat the most effectual agent virtue can 

me one employ 

bent.— 

ous ac: 00 

monies 








Selected for the Parterre. 


REVENGE. 
How many things are requisite to ren- 
der the gratifieation of resentment, com- 
pletely agreeable, and to make the spec- 


f them 

Snell. 
| of the 
ait hin; 
isted of 










Bales tator thoroughly sympathise with your 
; mid-P evenge ¢ ‘The provocation must first of 
juently allbe such, that we should become con- 





temptible, and be exposed to perpetual 






<p insults, if we did not in some measure 
resent it. Smaller offences, are always 
-neeus) 


better neglected ; nor is there any thing 


‘more despicable than that forward and 
eaptious humour which takes fire upon 
every slight occasion of quarrel. We 
should resent more from a sense of the 
propriety of resentment, from a sense 
that mankind expect and require it of 
us, than because we feel in ourselves 
the furies of that disagreeable passion. 
There is no passion of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whose just- 
ness we ought to be so doubtful, con- 
cerning whose indulgence we ought so 
carefully to consult our natural sense of 
propriety, or so diligently to consider 





what will be the sentiments of the cool 
and impartial spectator. Magnanimity, 
or aregard to maintain our own rank 
and dignity in society, is the only mo- 
tive which can ennoble the expressions 
of this disagreeable passion. ‘This mo- 
tive must characterise our whole style 
and deportment. ‘These must be plain, 
open and direct; determined without 
positiveness, and elevated without inso- 
lence ; net only free from petulence and 
low scurility, but generous, candid, and 
full of all proper regards, even for the 
person who has offended us. It must ap- 
pear in short from our whole manner, 
without our labouring affectedly to ex- 
press it, that passion has not extinguish- 
ed our humanity ; and that if we yield 
to the dictates of revenge, itis with re- 
luetance, from necessity, and in conse- 
quence of great and repeated provoca- 
tions. When resentment is guarded and 
qualified in this manner, it may be ad- 
mitted to be even generous and noble. 
From Dr. Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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FOR THE PARTERRE. 


AN EVENING’S WALK. 

Still the beautiful scenes on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, flitted across my im- 
magination. I fancied, amidst a plen- 
teous i ciration produced by a ride 
from such a distance beneath a sultry 
sun, that I felt the exhilirating influence 
as I reclined upon the sofa, of those cool 
genial breezes which I had experienced 
in the morning. My ideas, for some 





time, roamed without any connection, 
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until having unknowingly laid my head 
upon the velvet lap of Morpheus, he 
fanned me with ideal zyphyrs, closed my 
willing eye-lids, and then, with more 
than usual kindness, presented me the 
follgwing curious dream :— 

Methought I was again enjoying the 
luxurious repast, with which I had been 
previously entertained. With careless 
and imtentive step I wandered to the 
brink of that charming river, which 
meandered among the © surrounding 
heights with slow, and almost impercep- 
tible motion. ‘The jatting rocks reared 
their opposing fronts, as if jealous of 
the existence of such a delightful stream 
and determined to contibute, but in vain, 
in retarding its majestic progress. Now 
I would view the glassy waters, spread- 
ing their placid surface beneath the ceru- 
lean yault, unruffled by the intruding 
bark, or the invasive breeze, The aque- 
ous mirror, reflected its magnificent 
banks and cireumjacent rocks. produc- 
ing a double effect on the enraptured 
spectator ; the sportive swallow, like an 
untaimed maiden, slaps with its wing 
the waters dimpled cheek, then quickly 
flies aloft and gambols in the air, as if 
to tempt pursuit, and a reciprocal re- 
turn. ‘The cunning suntish, displays its 
burnished svales beneath the crystal 
fluid, boldly defying its terrestial ene- 
mies, then sleams a flash of yellow tint- 
ed light, and vanishes among his finny 
playmates. ‘Turning my feet, Dascend- 
ed a verdant speckled hill, climbing the 
impending rocks and parting the bushes, 
which crowded upon my path. At length 
I arrived at asmail patch of flowers, and 
intruding among them my feet became 
immersed by surprize, in a little gurg- 
ling stream, of which I was not aware. 
Gently. separating them, to trace the 
source of such an unexpected discovery, 
I observed a few paces before me a 
dark aperture, which, upon approaeh- 
ing, appeared the mouth of a cavern ;— 
my curiosity was cangrmie, ocr 
and advancing nearer, I was nished 
to find instead of deep descent, a narrow 
entrance nearly perpendicular, through 
a huge rock which projected from the 
side of the hill; Ideterminedta my mind 
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to explore it; I entered with a fixe, 
resolution to that effect, atid succeed: 
for a while much better than I expecte 
but had not advanced moro’than tweny 
feet, before the passage beeame rathe, 
narrow, and I soon became too fim 
wedged in to extricate myself with nj 
utmost exertions. 

Alarmed at my perilous situation 
distant from all assistance, exclud 
from even the hope of aid, ig it surpri 
ing E should tremble for my life? ‘Th 
eold sweat stood upon my brow, m 
blood eurdled in my veins, my strengi 
and spirits failed me, ard I awoke in 
paroxism of fear. But how indescribal 
was my amazement, on discovering tha 
I was in reality in the very situatio 
where my fancy had placed me. Up 
recovering myself, however, from 
deadly sickness into which I was throw 
[ found, that instead of being surround 
by rough and mossy rocks, uy body wa 
encompassed by black and sooty bricks 
In a word, I had been amusing mys 
with clambering the parlour chimney 
having at the outset evertarned a la 
jug of water, in which my sister h 
placed a variety of asparagus and flo 
ers, to ornament the fire-place and w 
my feet. and who, having just enter 
the room below, was somewhat at a lo 
to consider, what visitor was comin 
from the moon ; but, shrewdly suspe 
ing some evil intentions, alarmed tl 
neighbours, and I had the felicity of |} 
ing fished out by a half a dozen const 
bles. 

L. 
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Life’s as an ocean, as a busy sea, 
Our troubles are but winds tifat waft us o'er, 
The stronger they, the soonér shall we pass 
And reach the destin’d port. 

OSANDER 
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